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Telephone 
Planning 


an important 
new help 
in selling homes 


Homebuyers like the idea of 
having concealed wiring and 
convenient outlets for extension 
phones throughout the house. 
They are quick to see that the 
additional outlets will allow 
them to add new color extension 
phones whenever and wherever 
they want to. 








These new selling features 
are inexpensive to have installed 
while you’re building. 
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If you call during your plan- 
ning stages, we can help you in- 
clude telephone planning with 
your blueprints. We’ll be happy 
to work right along with you. In 
Chicago, call RAndolph 7-3351. 
Outside Chicago, call your Bell 
Telephone business office. 
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This is one of a series of newspaper ads to help architects sell 
Telephone Planning. 


“Ask him tf 
the telephone 
connections 
are built-in” 

















































That’s why she’s making sure her 
new home is telephone-planned. Be. 
sure to ask for it in yours. 
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w Smart lady. She knows what to : ik 

1. look for in a new home. Conven- |}, Rg 
ience and modern, look-ahead 2) pes 

ad design. z | 
_That’s why she wants concealed ‘ { 

es wiring and handy outlets all is ff \ 

ed through the house. Then she can pe - i 
add extension phones when and 4] 

_ where she likes. And in her choice " 

i of 9 lovely colors—red, blue, green, ie { h 

sith gray, beige, pink, white, ivory or j 
yellow. : 

ed Later, as her family grows—she’ll i 

351 always be able to add more phones ‘ 

: —without having holes drilled in . 4 é 

Bell plaster or wires run along floors al = : 

and walls. i 
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Modern school uses precast concrete... 
reduces costs to less than °11°° per square foot! 


How to get the best school at the lowest cost. This is a common 
problem in growing communities. The Linton-Stockton Elementary 
School in Linton, Indiana, solved it with precast concrete. 

The school building has received wide acclaim in educational 
circles ... and the cost was only $10.87 per square foot. 

There are 36 classrooms in all, each averaging 1200 square feet in 
size. Total accommodations: 1200 pupils. Total cost for this 80,000 
square foot school: $870,000. 

Construction was relatively simple. The frame was formed by 
precast concrete members supporting precast roof slabs. All pre- 
casting was done at the site. 

Careful planning, standardization of members and re-use of forms 
helped hold down costs and building time. Other advantages in- 
clude low maintenance, long life, low annual cost and high fire safety. 

If your community is considering a new school, it should definitely 


Precast concrete “bent” being swung into place at new consider precast concrete. Free information will be sent on request. 
Linton-Stockton Elementary School. Designers: T. C. Dorste 

and S. G. Pantazi, Indianapolis. Structural engineer: F. E. 

Burroughs, Indianapolis. 





the mark ofa 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION modern school... 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete Cc Oo Rl Cc R ETE 
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COVER ...A brick wall... not the end, 
which we all come up against occasion- 
ally, but a surface texture of increasing 
popularity. More and more brick is being 
used for interior beauty . . . and there is 
beauty in the commonplace. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 
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You're better all-ways \ 


when you specify 


SLIDING 
CE 


GLASS WALLS 
a 
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© Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For !/4" 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 


@ Economy 


“@ All Aluminum Sliding Medicine 


Costs NOTHING 
fo operate! 


DOCKLEVLER automatic 


loading dock RAMPS — 
completely truck actuated 


Simple counterbalance design eliminates 
complicated mechanisms requiring con- 
stant and costly repairs. The Docklevler is 
available in recess models for prepared 
pit installations and in package units for 
front-of-dock placements. 


PALLET SALES 


CORP RAT 





NEW YORK 122 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO 4754 W. Washington Blvd 


OXford 7 2850 
© EStebrook 9-1712 





INDUSTRIAL, 


experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


COMMERCIAL 


& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


feglewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO 
5801 S. Halsted St. 


HUdson 8-6161 Dial 3-5441 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. First St. 


SOUTH BEND 
325 N. Lafayette Blvd. 
Central 8233 


GARY 
4172 Broadway 
Dial 4-9441 














MEETINGS 


Architectural Landmarks 
For February Meeting 


Recognition will be given to 
historic buildings in the City of 
Chicago and to the work of the 
Commission on Chicago Archi- 
tectural Landmarks at the Chi- 
cago Chapter’s February meet- 
ing. The meeting is being jointly 
sponsored by the Chapter, the 
Commission, and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and 
Industry. It will be in the La Salle 
Hotel, February 11th—cocktails 
at 5:30 p.m., dinner at 7:00. 


Daley To Give Plaques 


Augustine Bowe, Chairman, 
Commission on Chicago Archi- 
tectural Landmarks, will preside 
during the program. Professor 
Henry Hitchcock of Smith Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, a nation- 
ally known authority on archi- 
tectural history, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. The Commission 
will present more than_ thirty 
plaques commemorating histori- 
cal architectural landmarks in 
Chicago. The actual presenta- 
tions will be made to the owners 
of the premiated buildings by 
Mayor Daley. Photographs of 
the buildings will be on display. 

Charles F. Peterson, Chief of 
the National Park Service, who 
is responsible for much of the 
government's efforts and activic 
ties in preserving architecturally 
historical buildings, is also ex- 
pected to take part in the eve- 
ning’s program. 


Buildings Range In Age 


The Commission on Chicago 
Architectural Landmarks has, 
within the past few years, evalu- 
ated the historic and architec- 
tural significance of hundreds of 
buildings in the City. The build- 
ings range in age from the time 
of the fire to those recently 
completed. 

Members of the Commission 
in addition to Mr. Bowe, are: 
S. A. Lichtmann, vice-chairman; 
Joseph Benson, Secretary; Ira 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.1.A. 











Bach; Paul M. Angle; William 
E. Hartmann; Barnet Hodes; 
John Scharres; and Ruth Shone- 
man. 

Mr. Lichtmann, who is a past 
president of the Chicago Chap- 
ter, has been working with the 
program committee to develop 
this special meeting. Also work- 
ing on the meeting is Earl Reed, 
who is chairman of the AIA’s 
National Committee for the 
Preservation of Historic Build- 
ings. Mr. Reed has expressed 
the hope that out of this meeting 
will come a program of record- 
ings in cooperation with the His- 
toric Architectural Buildings 
Survey. 


Contracts and Bidding 
Will Keynote 
Rockford Seminar 


The Second Annual Construc- 
tion Industry Seminar sponsored 
by the Northern Illinois Chapter 
of the AIA will be held in Rock- 
ford on Friday and Saturday, 
February 26 and 27. Title of the 
Seminar this year is “Contracts 
and Bidding.” 

A workshop with all previous 
speakers participating in a ques- 
tion and answer program will be 
one of the highlights of the two- 
day session. Registration starts at 
9:30 a.m. on Friday and exhibits 
will open on both days. 

A panel on “One Contract or 
Sub-Divide Contracts” will fol- 
low the opening luncheon. Archi- 
tect Richard Wolfley will moder- 
ate this session. Bengt Sjostrom 
of Sjostrom & Sons, Inc. will be 
one of the participants. Later in 
the afternoon George Harkness 
of Mid-States Concrete Products 
Co. will discuss “Specifications.” 

Saturday morning Architect 
Raymond Orput will join Ken- 
neth Orton of the Rockford 
Board of Education and Mr. 
Einsweiler of the V&E Construc- 
tion Co., Galena, in discussing 
“Alternates of the Bid.” 


British Architects’ 
Conference 


The Manchester Society of 
Architects will be host to the 
British Architects’ Conference to 
be held at Manchester, England, 


June 15th through 18th, 1960. 
Mr. G. R. Ricketts, Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has stated that any 
member of the AIA will be wel- 
come at the meeting. 


Joint Conference on 
Church Architecture 


A Joint Conference on Church 
Architecture is to be held in 
Minneapolis, Minn. in early May 
of 1960. The Conference will be 
sponsored by the Department of 
Church Building and Architec- 
ture of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 
and the Church Architectural 
Guild. Minneapolis was chosen 
for the site since the sponsoring 
group feels that the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis area is the “heart of 
the ‘modern’ church movement” 
and several tours are planned in 
connection with the conference. 
The program will consist of talks 
and work shop sessions. Exhibits 
of building products and photos 
of recent church work will be a 
part of the activities. 














© Literature and prices available on request 
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VERTICAL FILE... 
»» GLIDER STYLE 


Steel For A Perfect Purpose 


Here’s an all-steel, non-springing print 
file, saving time, motions, 
space and overhead. Users 

win longer print ‘‘life’’. 








j ‘  Thumbnuts in plan hold- 


ers provide direct clamp- 
ing. No secondary spring 
mechanisms. Tighten af- 
gy, ter plans are inserted. 


Self-contained T-tops fit channels, are 
retained from end-to-end. Plan holders 
“glide” easily in or out. 

As needs enlarge, add channels and 
plan holders. Same-size, attachable ex- 
tensions are available. For faster refer- 
ence, extra speed and system, here is 
the lowest priced vertical plans file. 


MOMAR 0.0 dintiies 


4176 Montrose Ave. - Chicago 41, Ilinots 




















Judustry 
Reshoushility 


For responsible, efficient, at- 
celal IMAM Loh ialiate Melate Ml ol(elii-talare| 
to meet your specifications call 
on any of these well-known 
firms. 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc 
Bullivant Plastering Co 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 
J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 
Herron Plastering Co. 
George W. Humphrey Company, 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
John Lorentz 
Frank Marotto 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
Frank A. McGurn, Inc 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 
Plastercraft, Inc. 
Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
The Olson Lathing Company 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Otto Jacobsen 
Wm. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 
John Watt 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 
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The Critic Goes On..... 


@ Last month we suggested we 
would examine a few of the new 
buildings appearing on today’s 
skylines or today’s pastures. We 
will draw from the field of new 
churches and related buildings 
because there has been a tre- 
mendous opportunity here for 
the architect in the design area. 
In fact, we think more architec- 
ture is seen in its true sense in 
the church field than any other 
type of building. The program 
requirements of church activity 
have undergone vast changes 
since the Akron plan square 
buildings, but at the same time 
some church-goers have not re- 
vised their old impressions about 
“style” in the buildings. 

This has been a strong chal- 
lenge to the architect—how to 
convince the Owner that his new 
structure, with new areas and 
new functions, must take on 
contemporary building ways. 
We cannot make a Gothic cathe- 
dral or a colonial meeting house 
into good architecture for to- 
day’s church, and everytime it 
is tried, the result reeks of com- 
promise and stale thinking. 

With this renaissance in plan- 
ning and new methods and ma- 
terials, it was inevitable that 
many “new looks” would be 
tried. How to use new shapes, 
new construction methods—what 
to do with a social hall or Sun- 
day school rooms? Now that 
time has passed and we can look 
back and compare the various 
efforts, there are some very ex- 
cellent results, and some which 
should be covered with vines 
and trees. 

For example, the new Presby- 
terian Church in Stamford, Con- 


necticut. It’s a two architect 
campus, with Harrison on the 
worship unit and Sherwood, 
Mills and Smith on the educa- 
tion, fellowship and administra- 
tion parts. 


Elementary Need 


It is our opinion the exterior 
is striking but not disturbing. 
Granted it is an unusual shape— 
piscine they say—but it is dig- 
nified, neutral in color, and 
speaks to the community of an 
up-to-day congregation. It is a 
distinct contrast to the lay func- 
tion areas and thus dominates 
the campus, as a worship unit 
should. It is inside where the 
architect encountered great dif- 
ficulty. One enters a church to 
worship, in peace and dignity, 
and it seems Harrison wasn’t 
aware of this elementary need. 
The narthex is quiet and mys- 
terious as it should be, but when 
you enter the nave there is a 
burst of brilliant light and strong 
color that would do justice to a 
night club. 

We've heard about the precise 
attention to acoustics — with no 
two surfaces of the undulating 
tapering walls parallel. No ob- 
jections here — more thought 
should be put on acoustics in 
today’s buildings. But why must 
we be shocked by acres of 
startling light, particularly in 
slab glass, with an abstract sub- 
ject treatment which should be 
seen 100 ft. away at least? This 
is not a good atmosphere for 
rest and peace, it is too exciting 
and we are infinitely more con- 
scious of the building than the 
purpose for which we come to 
church. 


The pulpit is of an extreme 
design which seems to have no 
relation to the rest of the in- 
terior. We can understand there 
was a serious problem of get- 
ting anyone’s attention focused 
on the darker end of the church 
—perhaps this is why light mar- 
ble was chosen and. why the 
sounding board above soars like 
an inverted feed trough. 

Probably another reason this 
pulpit is magnified is so the 
people in the last rows, at least 
200 ft. away, can tell from 
whence cometh their help. We 
have a tendency to watch a wor- 
ship service when we are far 
from the center of things—be- 
cause we can’t extend ourselves 
over that great distance to 
achieve personal participation. 
Let’s face it, we can hardly see 
what's going on. This, of course, 
was the feeling in the old Cathe- 
drals where the clergy had all 
the fun and the laity were inno- 
cent and uninformed bystanders. 
Most of today’s church-goers dis- 
carded this separation of haves 
and have-nots with the Refor- 
mation. 

When Louis Mumford writes 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Gug- 
genheim as a monument to 
Frankie but not good as a mu- 
seum, we think something of 
the same happened in Connecti- 
cut to Harrison. It’s a beautiful 
solution of a tough acoustic sit 
uation, considering the propor- 
tions imposed, but it falls short 
of a calm dignified worship unit. 
Most architects in the church 
field have gone through this 
stage on to more quiet architec: 
ture. Perhaps Mr. Harrison will 
sober up on his next one. 0 
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@ This is the title Miss Ruth 
Moore chose for her series of 
articles in the Chicago Sun 
Times reviewing the latest events 
in city building and rebuilding. 
From November 15th, 1959, 
thru November 25th, in eleven 
articles she examined New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Washington, Detroit, and 
then Chicago. 

We are calling attention to 
these stories because they are 
well written, and packed with 
facts and figures of very recent 
origin. It is amazing to realize 
that other cities, mostly smaller 
than Chicago, are taking serious 
steps to revitalize the inner city. 
They have conquered the finan- 
cial and political inertia and are 
moving ahead on vast plans of 
wrecking, re-planning and new 
building. 

As a capsule review, which 
may prompt some active interest 
in our readers, we mention the 
highlights of each program. 

New York with about 8,000,000 
people, has vast plans afoot. (It 
takes a lot to make a dent in a 
city that size.) In addition to 
many well known glass and 
what-have-you buildings stretch- 
ing to 50 stories or better, Park 
Avenue, of the ritzy dowager 
fame, is being uprooted and 
redone almost entirely. (Our 
“Magnificent Mile” could stand 
such a face lifting.) Great 
stretches of slums are being 
razed and rebuilt into middle- 
income housing. Miss Moore says 
there are 684 new apartment 
buildings up or going up, and 
these, coupled with 133 new 
office buildings, makes quite a 
change, even in New York. Lin- 
coln Center covers four blocks 
north and south and will house 
the opera, the theatre, the sym- 
phony, an arts library and mu- 
seum, a dance theatre and train- 
ing schools and recital halls, all 
for $75,000,000. 

Philadelphia has a unique con- 
dition to handle, what with his- 
toric colonial structures scat- 


Downtown —- USA 
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tered throughout the town. The 
Pennsylvania railroad used to 
spread its unsightly tracks for 12 
blocks in the center of town. 
This is gone and the area, now 
called Penn Center, has a new 
open treatment. The most in- 
triguing area is Society Hill, an 
in-town section close to Penn 
Center. It will be residential in 
nature, with high rise judiciously 
mixed with low units. Old colon- 
ials will be renovated carefully, 
with small scale “greenways” 
providing vistas and personal 
scale walkways. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has been working 
on its Golden Triangle for sev- 
eral years. Now called Gateway 
Center, it is a beautiful revitali- 
zation of a business area. Close 
by is Mellon Park, a block of 
garden over a huge underground 
garage (quite like our Grant 
Park). And just a short walk 
away is Lower Hill area, which 
will be developed into apart- 
ments, with a cultural and con- 
vention area. The kernel of this 
layout is the new moving-roof 
Arena recently built, seating 
14,000, for all weather use. 

Baltimore felt the pinch of 
decay in the Charles Center area 
where a huge revamping of run- 
down neighborhoods which sep- 
arated the main shopping area 
from the business buildings is 
planned. The new treatment will 
have hotels, office buildings, a 
federal building and a TV-thea- 


tre center among other units. 
Washington 


Washington intends to renew 
its Southwest quadrant. This 
removes Reconstruction Era red 
bricks and World War II tem- 
poraries (15 years is too long for 
a temporary). The entire area 
will be loosened up, set with 
apartments and plazas into a 
great mall which will focus on 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

Detroit is in the middle of re- 
vamping its civic center on the 
river bank in the center of town. 
Directly next to it will be the 











Penn-Chessi Center, a complex 
of living and industry. About 
four blocks away will be a new 
living area now called Lafayette 
Park. Further up town, Wayne 
University, now a state institu- 
tion, will have a brand new 
campus on 63 acres of valuable 
Detroit ground. We have seen 
Yamasaki’s new conference cen- 
ter and this seems a tremendous 
start toward a university with 
38,000 enrollment by 1970. 


Chicago 


Chicago has several plans 
floating around, some keyed into 
a master plan, some not. We 
have done famously by rebuild- 
ing sub-standard housing area; 
we have a convention hall in the 
making; we have a marvellous 
shore line; we don’t have too 
much good planning behind our 
“shirt front.” Perhaps when the 
expressways get threaded thru 
our anatomy, we can settle down 
to some serious renovations. 

As we read Miss Moore’s fas- 
cinating series, there were sev- 
eral thoughts came to mind. We 
can understand no mention of 
the shopping center as we now 
know it—it will probably take a 
new shape, or else be excluded 
in the new treatments because 
of its space-grabbing auto park- 
ing needs. How about schools 
and churches for all these high- 
rise family units? 

The sums Miss Moore uncov- 
ered for these projects are stag- 
gering — they make Andrew H. 
Brown into a mere piker. It 
seems each town has an angel 
who sparks the project—Rocke- 
feller and Zeckendorf for New 
York, Mellon for Pittsburgh, 
Ford for Detroit. Chicago? 

We recommend this group of 
stories to your attention. Our 
tear sheets came by courtesy of 
Mr. M. G. Barker, the Promotion 
Manager of the Sun Times. We 
wish to commend them on their 
notice of architects who have 
participated in these projects to 
date. It shows that architects are 
important in these developments. 












Looking Ahead — a chapter officer's view on design criteria 


by William J. Bachman, president, Chicago Chapter, AlA 


@ Troublesome as it may seem, 
criteria must be established for 
design in almost any field that 
can be mentioned. In our own 
profession the human being is 
fundamentally the element most 
frequently used. In many in- 
stances other items are to be 
considered, and frequently I 
look at one of the most prevalent 
and apparent products of “De- 
sign”—the American automobile 
—and wonder just what has hap- 
pened in the minds of the cre- 
ators of this American image. I 
call it an American image be- 
cause so much of our economic 
system and life revolves around 
this rubber-tired vehicle. 

The automobile is increasing- 
ly becoming a matter of con- 
cern to many people. To the 
average wage-earner it is a diffi- 
cult matter to keep up with the 
erosion of his latest model, and 
the Engineers are having diffi- 
culty with the Financing Corpo- 
ration in seeing that the car does 
not corrode away before the final 
payment has been made. But 
more iniquitous than the oxi- 
dation is a person called a 
“Stylist” within the automotive 
design field, who is responsible 
for the hideous appearance of 
the present American automo- 
bile. These delicate individuals 
have little dedication other than 
to see how baroque they can 
become in their “Design,” and 
pay little or no heed whatsoever 
to the resultant problems of their 
follies. 


More Autos Than People? 


As we struggle with the cir- 
culatory problems of these 
dreadnaughts, and as we at- 
tempt to find suitable storage 
facilities for them, both at the 
residential terminus and at the 
business terminus of their opera- 
tion, we are being constantly 
plagued with the poor correla- 
tion between the size of the 
American automobile and the fa- 
cilities that are to be provided 
for them. The situation is now 
becoming alarming, and the As- 








sociations of Highway Engineers 
warn that our present Highways 
are not of sufficient width to 
permit safe passage of two of the 
automobiles as we now see them, 
and unless we are careful many 
billions of dollars will be re- 
quired to replace many now 
sufficient roads. We find Design- 
ers of Parking Lots and Parking 
Facilities to be raising eyebrows 
at the extreme widths and 
lengths, and the poor basic ele- 
ment of the design of the auto- 
mobile, common man himself is 
squeezed and asked that he 
shrink in order to fit into the 
lower, wider, and longer vehicles. 
As we progress we also find that 
fewer people ride in automo- 
biles; that is, a fewer number 
in each automobile. The concern 
of Traffic Engineers now, is to 
figure out what to do with all 
of the cars that only bear about 
1.5 persons in their pursuit of 
space in our congested Loop 
area. We have been told that 
when this reduces to less than 
one person per automobile, there 
will be real concern. 

There is considerable apathy 
on the parts of all segments of 
Government to really do some- 
thing about the American auto- 
mobile. It is the butt of many 
jokes and many flippant observa- 
tions, but few people in author- 
ity care to do much about it. 
If we have a calamity in our 
Construction Field, and regard- 
less of the human failing that 
might be involved, Building De- 
sign comes under extreme scru- 
tiny and criticism for its failure 
to provide safety for the occu- 
pants of the building and new 
laws result. Yet we find on Holi- 
day week ends the Safety Coun- 
cil will announce the approxi- 
mate shocking number of people 
to be killed in automotive acci- 
dents, but no one questions the 
design of the vehicle: We have 
Safety Councils, we have Li- 
censing of drivers, we have 
everything, but we do not have 
any Safety Code for the design 
of the automobile. The recent 









size of these vehicles has ex- 
ceeded the limits provided in 
several States, and there are nine 
models on the current market 
that do not comply with laws 
in such States as Tennessee and 
Wisconsin, and actually require 
clearance lights on their extremi- 
ties. These extremities are styled 
by the so-called Designers in a 
manner that should anyone be 
involved in an accident there 
are sufficient sharp parts and 
projections to do an immaculate 
job of tearing up or injuring a 
human being beyond any recog- 
nition. Yet the statistic will be 
recorded and everyone will re- 
mark that we have either ex- 
ceeded or missed the Safety 
Council’s forecast. This appall- 
ing circumstance is one that be- 
longs to our Federal Govern- 
ment, and only through their 
intervention can something be 
done to stop the peculiar, poor, 
illogical design of the American 
automobile. 


France Ahead 


France has led in the field at 
passing laws governing the de- 
sign of automobiles, with Safety 
in mind. They have put a dead- 
line on the use of vehicles that 
do not comply with specific 
safety requirements, which in- 
clude the shaping of ornaments 
and projections on the auto- 
mobile, as well as within the 
automobile. Vision from the 
driver’s seat, the types and 
amounts of glass, and_ other 
criteria, have been set up which 
are not restrictive as to appear- 
ance, but insist on safe shapes 
and reasonable sizes. 

Several things are concurrent 
with the reduction in size of 
automobiles. The quantity of 
power in the average American 
automobile means that one man 
has at his command approxi- 
mately 2000 men. You will recall 
that one Horsepower equals ap- 
proximately ten men. The pow- 
er, we should say, is out of scale 
with the capabilities of most of 
our drivers. The scale of our 
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automobiles is definitely out of 
proportion with our existing 
roadways, and the demand for 
storage space in the average 
house, usually from 300 to 600 
square feet, exceeds the living 
room normally provided of ap- 
proximately 200 square feet. 

In our metropolitan areas a 
space of 300 square feet is re- 
quired for storing an automobile 
in a parking lot. From a strictly 





Views on Public Relations and Community Service 


economical viewpoint, this is 3 
times the space one person oc- 
cupies when he is working 
within an office area. Yes, the 
American automobile has _ be- 
come an important considera- 
tion, but of one thing we must be 
certain, and that is that our Pro- 
fession apply itself in every man- 
ner possible to see that automo- 
bile stylists are charged with the 
same responsibility that those of 


by Edward L. Verkler, AIA, Central Illinois Chapter 


@ I have long advocated better 
public relations and increased 
community service of the archi- 
tectural profession. These ac- 
tivities are considerably more 
difficult to promote within an 
AIA Chapter which covers many 
major communities in a large 
section of the state. The forma- 
tion of an individual association 
within a city is a major step in 
this direction. The Architects 
Association of Decatur is cer- 
tainly a pattern which should 
be followed in Peoria, Bloom- 
ington, Springfield, Champaign- 
Urbana and other towns within 
the Central Illinois Chapter. 
Community service and civic 
affairs are no stranger to Peoria 
area architects. The  nine- 
member Peoria City Planning 
Commission can boast three 
architect members — Cletus R. 
Foley, AIA, Dean M. DuBoff 
and Edward L. Verkler, AIA. 
The Peoria, Tazewell and Wood- 
ford counties have a unique 
Tri-County Regional Planning 
Commission with forty-five mem- 
bers. I am the lone architect 
member in this group. A Peoria 
Urban Renewal program now 
in the planning stages, has es- 
tablished an information com- 
mittee composed of many com- 
munity members whose prime 
object is to speak about Urban 
Renewal to anyone who is inter- 
ested in listening. Two archi- 
tects, C. C. Briggs and Dean 
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DuBoff are members of this 
committee. The Peoria Art Cen- 
ter Association has an architect, 
Don Brooks-Miller, as its cur- 
rent president. The Peoria Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals has archi- 
tect Tom Howell, AIA, for a 
member. The Industrial Devel- 
opment Committee of the Peoria 
Association of Commerce has an 
active participant in Forrest 
Phillips, AIA. I am sure there 
are more, but this will help illus- 
trate that architects in our area 
are active and working. 


AGC-AIA Joint Meeting 


Springfield was the sight for 
the fifth annual joint meeting 
between the Central Illinois 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects and the Central IIli- 
nois Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors of America 
on ‘December 12. One of the 
major items of accomplishment 
this year, was the adoption of 
a Manual of Recommended Pro- 
cedure for Construction Con- 
tracts, Bidding and Awards, 
which was adopted by the Ar- 
chitects and Contractors. The 
time it takes to report this fact 
is infinitesimal compared to the 
time required to prepare and 
jointly approve this recommend- 
ed procedure. Architects Earl C. 
Worthington, AIA, Lynn S. Kel- 
ley, AIA, Dean F. Hilfinger, 
AIA, John F. Sweetnam, AIA 
and Kenneth W. Mills, AIA, 












us who act in matters of Public 
Safety are charged. They should 
be no exception. They are re- 
sponsible, and have been re- 
sponsible in part, for the huge 
toll of American life and dis- 
figurement. They also have re- 
sponsibilities to our Cities and 
to our entire Nation, to see that 
they keep their products within 
the realm of common sense and 
decency. O 


were members of the AIA com- 
mittee who “burned the mid- 
night oil” for the benefit of all. 

The afternoon session com- 
menced with a talk by John 
Volpe, National Vice President 
of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. This was 
followed by an outline of the 
Illinois Building Industry Alli- 
ance and its accomplishments 
during the first year of its ex- 
istence. These talks were lead by 
Charles Behrensmeyer, AIA, and 
President of the IBIA. His talk 
was supplemented by Frank 
Beinhauer, National Director of 
AGC and John Alschuler, AIA, 
and finally by Scott A. Funk- 
houser, Building Consultant for 
the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Office, who outlined 
why the IBIA was selected to 
make a study and establish pro- 
posed minimum requirements 
for public school buildings for 
new and existing buildings in 
the State of Illinois. The after- 
noon program was completed 
with a talk and slides by Mr. 
Charles Blessing; Executive Di- 
rector of the Detroit Plan Com- 
mission. His subject, “The Re- 
building of an Industrial City— 
Detroit Faces Its Future.” The 
business meeting of universal 
interest to all concerned oc- 
curred at the annual Saturday 
evening party at the Lake Club 
—which should end any news 
report!! 0 
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The Inland 


Sketchbook 





PARIS 
By Exline 


@ Gerald Exline, the “Flo- 
Master” artist whose Parisian 
sketches are reproduced here, is 
in his final year at Urbana. An 
honor student there, he has won 
many student competitions and 
is a cinch to get his Bachelor of 
Architecture in June 1960. 

Born in Moline, Illinois, on 


July 30, 1937, he was married 





after June 1959, and the couple 
spent their honeymoon in 
Europe during this summer. We 
don’t know how he found time 


to sketch, but we're glad he did. 

He states he found inspiration 
for these scenes in the vitality 
of Paris and we feel this excite- 
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ment is well shown in the quick 
easy indications of people, cars, 
busses, busy architecture and 
all that makes a big city alive. 

The six shown here are a 
small part of a complete book of 
vivid impressions he caught, in 
just three weeks. We feel it is 





good to see architects still inter- 
ested in the “fine arts’—we were 
afraid skins and skeletons had 
buried the personal touch. As 
long as we find young men dis- 
playing such talent, we have 
fond hopes of more humanity 
in our architecture. And con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Exline for 
her patience with her wandering 
husband. O 
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SEND FOR CATALOG M-59 SHOWING NEW 
POSTS, HANDRAILS AND GRILL-O-METRICS 
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Inland Art 


@ The controversies which have 
arisen and are currently still 
ricochetting over whether the 
Guggenheim Museum is fit to 
serve as a gallery for the display 
of painting and sculpture 
markedly demonstrate the gulf 
which exists between architec- 
ture and the plastic arts. Since 
the decline of the mural during 
the high Renaissance, all at- 
tempts to integrate these’ two 
highly individualistic art forms 
have been self-consciously fruit- 
less. The Guggenheim dispute 
and other diatribes resulting 
from the rash of new museum 
wings and galleries further indi- 
cate the need for a dispassionate 
investigation of the requirements 
for the environment of painting 
and sculpture, an environment 
as fine in demonstrating the inti- 
macy between the plastic arts 
and architecture as Lascaux, 
Chartres or Gaudi’s unfinished 
cathedral. If these museums and 
galleries have been unsuccessful, 
both the architect and the direc- 
tor must share the censure. Hil- 
ton Kramer, the editor of ARTS, 
in the December issue blasts the 
director of the Guggenheim as 
well as the architect when he 
says “By himself Wright would 
only have succeeded in building 
a tomb for modern painting, a 
vault, as it were, where art could 
be put on ice. It is Mr. Sweeney 
who has engineered the refriger- 
ation.” 

This in a sense is only indica- 
tive of the intrusion of person- 
alities where a personality has 
no right save that of the objects 
on display by virtue of their 
creators. Indeed, it is possible 
to say that the most virtuous 
architecture or installation for 
the purpose of displaying art 
objects is that which is most 
neutral or unselfconscious: where 
the environment functions solely 
in a complementary role. To be 
otherwise would be to subtract 
from and destroy the value of 
the art objects themselves, which 
should be obvious. It is the asser- 
tion of Wright’s ego, according 


























to Mr. Mumford’s article in the 
December fifth NEW YORKER, 
that makes the Guggenheim un- 
suitable as a gallery. “This is an 
all-or-nothing building; one 
takes it on Wright’s terms or one 
does not take it at all. . . . This 
architect who stood for organic 
forms, who continually preached 
the lessons of life and growth 
and change, created a_ shell 
whose form had no relation to 
its function and offered no possi- 
bility of any future departure 
from his rigid preconceptions.” 

Since it is the salient measure 
of individuality or ego which the 
painter injects into his work that 
has rescued the plastic arts of 
the last half century from total 
oblivion, it is paramount that the 
environment, which is the set- 
ting for these works, not rob 
them of this precious ingredient. 
During the dogmatic period of 
the Academy and its equally 
oppressive predecessor, the Ro- 
coco, museum and paintings and 
sculpture were one in harmoni- 
ous death throes. The plastic arts 
as well as architecture were 
moribund, and galleries repre- 
sented so many repositories of 
sentimental garbage. The fin de 
siecle revolution in the arts has 
by now become almost classical 
and the rebels considered old 
masters. It is inexcusable that 
the needs of the products of this 
movement not be understood or 
that confusion and blindness still 
persist on the part of so many 
directors, as well as architects. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, 
like all ponderous conservative 
bodies, has moved slowly and 
with difficulty. However, con- 
sidering this unfortunate condi- 
tion, it has managed to acquire 


through bequests and some sen- | 


sitive purchases an outstanding 
number of fine examples of 20th 
Century work. In the Middle- 
west, it is a small oasis in an 
almost barren landscape. But to 
own art worth exhibiting is for 
the Art Institute only the first 
step in its “dance largo”; the 
works must then be shown to the 











public. The fitness of the Art 
Institute galleries to this purpose 
needs to be subjected to scru- 
tiny, especially in the terms set 
forth above. The particular gal- 
leries in focus are those housing 
19th and 20th Century European 
painting and sculpture in the 
permanent collection, located on 
the second floor in the rectangle 
formed by the portion of the Art 
Institute seen from Michigan 
Avenue. These rooms have re- 
cently been “redecorated” and 
re-opened to the public. There 
are other galleries in the per- 
manent collection area still 
closed for what we fear must be 
refurbishing in the same new 
destructive spirit. 

In September of 1959 the in- 
terregnum created by the de- 
parture of the director, Daniel 
Catton Rich, was finally resolved 
by the ascension of John Maxon 
as Director of Fine Arts, and it 
is undoubtedly his fine academic 
hand that has made such a hor- 
ror of the galleries under discus- 
sion. The rooms along the north 
facade have lost all their in- 
offensive charm which like a 
white-washed Victorian interior 
never intruded yet retained their 
architectural integrity. Instead, 
we are confronted with brown 
paint and potted palms on tall 
green marble columns in the 
room that once housed Seurat’s 
“Grande Jatte.” And as one turns 
from the brown Manets on the 
brown walls to re-enter the hall, 
one’s eye is caught by a small 
Mary Cassat hung well above 
the head of an 8-foot door like 
Poe’s bust of Pallas! Next door, 
into a small room hung with 
small, pale Pissarros, have heen 
crammed “Adam” and “The Bur- 
gher of Calais,” the two enor- 
mous sculptures by Rodin that 
had for years looked so well, at 
least in proportion, beside the 
main staircase. 

As one enters the hall leading 
to the galleries of the west 
facade, Francis Bacon’s “Sur- 
rounded by Sides of Beef” is 
barely discernable under a dark 
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flight of stairs. If this placement 
leads to an ugly speculation con- 
cerning feelings toward Bacon, 
one would have to include Mon- 
drian, Max Beckmann, and Miro: 
Beckmann’s self-portrait is in 
the hall, and also the Mondrians, 
which flank the huge Miro. 
With only the width of the hall 
to step back into, a visitor loses 
forever any chance of a satisfac- 
tory viewing of the Miro. The 
first gallery off this offending 
hall is overpoweringly painted. 
All the broad trim, the base- 
board and the doors are in black, 
severely contrasting with the 
dirty beige of the walls in the 
best pseudo-Art Nouveau tradi- 
tion. This scheme is the most 
effective competition so far de- 
vised for the Picasso, Leger and 
Kandinsky paintings which al- 








































taste and comparative quietness; 
here the paintings of Soutine, 
Vlaminck, Rouault, Kokoschka 
and Matisse are seen to great 
advantage, along with two 
Matisse sculptures on pedestals 
placed near enough to the center 
of the room to allow for peri- 
patetic contemplation. In the 
following four rooms we once 
more are met with every error 
possible, from the stacking or 
grouping of paintings into tight, 
symmetrical and precious little 
arrangements, to projecting wall 
shelves hung between paintings 
and slightly below eye-level, and 
on which rest small red clay pots 
well planted with further-pro- 
jecting greenery. 

The saving grace of this area 
is a series of four rooms out- 
standing because of their well 





the south-east corner of the 
permanent-collection section, 
could only be improved if Seu- 
rats “Grande Jatte” had been 
hung even further towards the 
west wall. However, it has not 
been anchored symmetrically on 
the room’s axis which would 
have been ruinous, and its posi- 
tion is all the more remarkable 
since it is one of the prize pos- 
sessions of the Institute. The 
other three rooms are each de- 
voted to Monet, Renoir and 
Degas. These four rooms were 
apparently hung by Katherine 
| Kuh before she left in Septem- 
ber and are treated with simple 
| dignity. It is a delight to wan- 
der through them and to feel 
the strength and beauty of these 
masters without the distractions 
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Chicago 
AIA 


Comment 





a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Shades of the Fete Charette 
and the Beaux-Arts Ball and the 
old times when we, as students, 
really got medals for a projet 
well done. There’s life in the old 
boy yet, and we do mean the 
Chicago Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. These 
signs of life were manifest at 
the social meeting of December 
15 held jointly with the Wom- 
ens Architectural League at the 
Arts Club. At one time I almost 
fancied we were having a stunt 
night and it was all to the good 
to have concrete evidence that 
the old exuberance and whoop- 
it-up is still there in us elders as 





well as in the less mature archi- 
tecturally minded humans. 

Great credit to the Program 
committees of both organiza- 
tions and to the many individ- 
uals who entered into the spirit 
of the shindig, let’s do it again! 
Let’s have a real hoe-down! 

O 

The Holiday Season is now 
over, and we managed here to 
ignore it completely feeling per- 
haps that there was enough carol 
singing going on anyway, with- 
out our joining in. Of course 
there never will be enough good 
will among men in our lifetime, 
so be of good cheer and accept 
our best wishes for a very suc- 
cessful architectural New Year! 

O 

One thing won't change in 
1960, we will still be working in 
an area which for checks and 
balances rivals the Constitution 
of the United States of America 
for its democratic processes. The 
giant construction industry 
builds for everyone and _per- 
forms a great service to the hu- 
manity of this country. There are 








elements in it, some small, some 
large, which sometime act in 
restraint of beneficial activity 
and when this happens it’s just 
like sounding a danger siren, 
that segment is due for a 
shake-up. 

Not too long ago we were 
having trouble in getting the 
lathing and plastering segments 
to complete their work at all. 
This gave the promoters of other 
wall and ceiling products a 
great boost and an opportunity 
to exploit the situation. So now, 
more than ever before, we have 
dry-wall, self supporting acous- 
tic ceiling systems, hard boards 
with all kinds of surfaces, and 
we could go on and on. We can’t 
say with any degree of proof 
that one group of circumstances 
necessarily caused the other, 
but we can say it happened and 
without any comments about 
the superiority or inferiority of 
one product in relation to an- 
other. 

Then there were the years 
when we couldn't get masons 
without paying over-scale or 








Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, IIlinois 
Architect: Clarence Jensen, Park Ridge, IIlinois 
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glued laminated wood structures 
BEAMS - 


fabricated to precise dimensions to satisfy 


TRUSSES 


the most exacting desig ns and specificatio ns 


Look to UNIT for SERVICE 


e Members delivered by truck direct to jobsite for economy 
in unloading and erecting. 

e Efficient staff at nearby headquarters assures competent 
engineering service and keen personal interest in each job. 

e Complete bids prepared by trained estimators. 

e Concise, easy-to-read shop drawings featuring design integ- 
rity and accurate fitting. 

e Factory-applied stain and varnish to save you labor costs at 


e Erection service included in overall cost, if you prefer. 
e All available species of roof decking. 





4x6" sizes. 





UNIT DECK — a panel graded interlocking 
wood decking providing unobstructed ceil- 
ings of unusual strength and beauty. A 
variety of species in 2’’x6"’, 3’’x6’’ and 


CLEAR + PANEL DECK — the Aristocrat of 
decking materials. Knot-free hardwood 
facing in luxurious birch or oak, suitable 
for your very finest construction projects. 











UNIT STRUCTURES, INC. 


General Offices: Peshtigo, Wisconsin 
Plants at Peshtigo, Wisconsin, and Magnolia, Arkansas 
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NEW 220,000 SQ. FT. PLANT 
HEATED ENTIRELY BY ELECTRICITY 





Giant electric heat pump in FLICK REEDY’S new plant in Bensenville, 
Illinois, costs no more than conventional heating systems 


In planning a comfort system for its new 
plant, Flick Reedy Corp. faced two prob- 
lems: how to get the best, most efficient 
heating; the best, most efficient cooling. 


The answer was to install a single electric 
heat pump system that would accomplish 
both—at the same time eliminate boiler 
rooms and fuel storage areas. 


Thus, on warm days, this modern system 
cools the entire plant by pumping heat out 
of the building. On cold days, it extracts 
heat from the outside air and pumps it into 
the factory and offices. 


No valuable space is taken up by idle 
units. The same equipment is used through- 
out the year. By eliminating the néed for 
boiler rooms and fuel storage areas, more 
usable space is created for production 
purposes. 


Important everyday benefits of this new 
heat pump system include greater cleanli- 
ness; more comfort; increased efficiency and 
morale of workers; less turnover; more pro- 


duction; cut in absenteeism (due to colds). 
Flick Reedy’s Miller Fluid Power Division, 
manufacturers of precision air and hydraulic 
cylinders, also required controlled tempera- 
tures that eliminate the expansion and con- 
traction of precision parts ordinarily en- 
countered with temperature variations. 





Entire heating-cocling plant is lecated here.. 
Electric heat pumps require no separate boiler 
room or fuel storage facilities. 


For additional information, call your 
Commonwealth Edison or Public Service Company representative 


J Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 


without Saturday work and now 

we have “Curtain Wall’ with pre- 

fabrication in larger elements 

being studied more than ever 

before. Again, no proof, no com- 

ments, it just happened this way. 
O 


Let’s suppose the electrical 
or mechanical or plumbing seg- 
ments start holding up the works 
or start making demands which 
seem to be unfair to the great 
American Public. Impetus will 
then be given to wireless trans- 
mission of current, to new light 
sources or to innovations which 
We cannot even now imagine. 
Or to plastic tubing instead of 
metal pipes, or to faster trans- 
mission of: fluids reducing the 
size of distributing systems or 
to the elimination of ducts and 
pipes by the use of cellular 
floors. None of us is wise enough 
to say what will happen, exactly, 
but if we are wise at least to a 
small degree we will look at 
what did happen and plan for 
the future in the light of the 
past. 

We do not plan these changes, 





none of us can say “I told you 
so” but all of us who are pretty 
fed up with the chrome, flare 
and poor design say, in our au- 
tomobiles know why we delayed 
buying a new car and we pretty 
well know what were waiting 
for, and it’s not a smaller edition 
of the same old ill designed con- 
traption, and it’s not larger tail 
fins. 
O 

Now how does all of this af- 
fect architects? Well, let’s look 
back first. We lost the confidence 
of a great part of the American 
Public when we, as a profession 
insisted on traditional style and 
had somebody come along do- 
ing buildings at less cost with- 
out the columns, pediments, 
flying buttresses or half-timber. 
Then when the cornices started 
dropping from the monumental 
structures the doom of the strict- 
ly traditional was sealed. Our 
profession in esthetic ignorance 
supported a losing cause too 
long and we are only now be- 
ginning to win back the confi- 
dence of the rest of America. 





We weren't thinking. we weren't 
analyzing, we weren't properly 
serving the public and we de- 
served the drop in architectural 
popularity much to the profit, if 
not delight, of those firms who 
prefer to remain “Engineers.” 

A little closer to home are the 
contemporary cases where a 
firm forgets it’s primarily per- 
forming a service and begins to 
plan for its own big name and 
executes monuments to _ itself 
and not to the basic require- 
ments of the client. The firm that 
persists in this short-sighted ac- 
tivity is not long for this eco- 
nomic world and the in-built 
system of checks and _ balances 
will work and that firm will be 
no more. 

The process is ofttime much 
too slow to suit us others who 
imagine ourselves lily-white and 
blameless but the very slowness 
is only a demonstration of the 
justness of the system. The of- 
fender, man or firm has time to 
mend his ways—what more can 
we ask of a freeworking demo- 
cratic construction industry? 





What IS a good 


PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT 2 


Real Estate sales and loans must offer long- 
term security...a characteristic of GENUINE 
LATH and PLASTER... its durability and ease 
of maintenance give the buyer and lender all 
the certainty he needs. 

All property eventually changes hands... 
a matter of concern to the architect who 
knows that functionalism and design must 
combine to represent sound, long-term invest- 
ment value. 











better... always... with 


GENUINE LATH AND PLASTER 
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THE LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO Pali 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Today's Lesson in 


THRIFT V 


Use the NEW 


ELAIN STEEL CHALKBOARD 
LOX-88 NU-SIMPLON 


designed for the modest budget 


LOXIT PORC 


Here is another Loxit chalkboard “‘first”—a top 
quality porcelain steel chalkboard priced in the com- 
petitive range of slate and other chalkboard materials! 
This new LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELAIN STEEL 
chalkboard is available in standard heights and up to 
16’ long in one seamless piece. The porcelain steel 
sheet is laminated to a 3” tempered hard board 
which has been sealed against moisture with an 
aluminum foil vapor barrier backing sheet. It can 
be pre-trimmed with a simple edging or applied 
directly to the wall to be trimmed after installation. 
Offered in eight beautiful fade-proof school colors: 
Rite Spring Green, Rite Dark Green, Rite Gray, Rite 
Tan, Rite Coral, Rite Blue, Rite White (Ivory), and 
Rite Black. 


Write today for complete details including 


samples and. 16-page 4 color catalog 


LOXIT sysr 


More and more architects and 
school planners are coming to the 
logical conclusion that porcelain 
steel chalkboards provide the utmost 
in economy in the long run. More 
school children are writing on Loxit 
porcelain steel chalkboards than 
any other board of its type on the 
market, a record achieved with NU- 
VICTORY and NU-IMPERIAL 
LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX 
Porcelain Steel Chalkboards. Now, 
Loxit is offering a porcelain steel 
chalkboard in a thrift price bracket.. 
LOX-88 NU-SIMPLON is top qual- 
ity—the same LOXIT MIRAWAL 
PORCELAIN STEEL sheet which 
has made its NU-VICTORY and 
NU-IMPERIAL boards such out- 
standing successes. 








LOXIT 
ALUMINUM FOIL MIRAWAL 


BACKING SHEET PORCELAIN 
%e" TEMPERED HARDBOARD STEEL 


Top Quality Chalkboards at a Thrifty Price 


PERFECT WRITING SURFACE—with low reflectance and high 
visibility. 

WILL ACCEPT ALL MAGNETIC CLASSROOM AIDS to increase 
efficiency. 

SCRATCH AND IMPACT RESISTANT—the fiint-hard porcelain 
surface tests at least 6.5 on scale of Hardness of Minerals. ‘ 

EASY TO MAINTAIN—can be washed as often as desired, and 
kept clean with a damp cloth. 

LIGHT WEIGHT—LOX-88 NU-SIMPLON porcelain steel chalk- 
boards weigh only 2 Ibs. per sq. ft. This makes them easy to 
handle on the job and simple to install. 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE—the vitreous inorganic porcelain steel 
surface is durable and permanent. 


EMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





There are many who believe 
that architects in their new- 
found freedom from tradition, 
are going along with the pendu- 
lum and going too far in the op- 
posite direction. Is complete ab- 
sence of ornament justifiable or 
is it a confession of one’s in- 
ability to use ornament wisely? 
When the effect of a structure 
is completely subjugated to the 
form of the roof, or when the 
entrance depends for its effec- 
tiveness upon the flare of a 
cantilever, are we being clever? 
Are we doing buildings which 
any deserving judge of any gen- 
eration can look upon and pro- 


nounce good and beautiful by 
lasting standards? Cleverness 
can be hideous, style can be 
passing fancy and Architecture 
can also be planned for obso- 
lescence all-be-it unknowingly. 
It is our job to avoid fad, it is 
our responsibility to our clients 
to see to it that the structure we 
design isn’t dated by “do-dads” 
of the moment, we must protect 
the investment of those who hire 
us in this nebulous field of taste 
appeal. 
O 

Submissions for the Honor 
Award program sponsored by 
the Chicago Chapter and the 








TESTING 


3000 BLOCK AT ONCE 


a 


Autoclaving as a CURING PROCESS is at the same time an A. S. T. M. 
TEST for soundness of materials in a block. 


The identical technique used by the A. S. T. M. as the most rigorous 
test for soundness of ceramic glazedware (ASTM C 126), Portland 
Cement (ASTM C 150), and Lightweight Aggregate (C 331) is used in 
Autoclaving IB PRESHRUNK WAYLITE BLOCK. 


One cycle of Autoclaving will reveal unsound materials immediately— 
thus preventing their inclusion in the wall. 


This means that every IB Preshrunk Block delivered to your 





job has been tested to eliminate spalling and popping. 








May we bring you an IB Auto- 
claved Waylite Block to show 
you “the big difference"—or ask 
for your FREE copy of “This 
is Autoclaving.” 
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WL ZI Druck COMPANY 


228 NORTH LASALLE STREET «+ 
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Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry have been 
made and the entry list closed. 
The committee and the jury are 
doing the job of handling en- 
tries, classifying and judging 
and we are all looking forward 
to seeing their choices. Last year 
the architectural members of the 
jury were all from “out of town.” 

This year we have an all Chi- 
cago jury which is vitally inter- 
ested in the quality and good 
design of structures in the 
Greater Chicago Area because 
they live here. We should be 
able to detect a different ap- 
proach to the problem of selec- 
tion and the results of the judg- 
ment are going to be interesting 
and educational for us all. 


Hospitals On Display 


The International College of 
Surgeons, Chicago, IIl., plans to 
have a display of designs and 
models of hospitals in the Col- 
lege’s “Hall of Fame” during 
Hospital Week in May, 1960. 

The Directors of the “Hall of 
Fame” are inviting the coopera- 
tion of architects and engineers 
who have built or designed med- 
ical institutions. 

Communications should be 
sent at once to “Hall of Fame,” 
Attn: Dr. H. J. Anatole Jaro, 
1516 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Directory Issue 


INLAND ARCHITECT will devote 
its March issue to a Directory 
of all architects licensed to prac- 
tice in Illinois. The issue will 
include those whose principal 
offices are in some other state as 
well as residents. The special 
issue is being made possible 
through the cooperation of the 
Chicago Chapter, AIA, the Ar- 
chitects Association of Illinois, 
and the Illinois Department of 
Registration and Education, 
headed by Judge Vera M. Binks. 
It is anticipated that more than 
4000 architects will be listed in 
the Directory. Additional copies 
will be available at $2.00 each 
from the Chicago Chapter office 
after April Ist. 
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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For 100% Flexibility 


Article 358 of the National Elec- y 7 an 
trical Code, entitled “Cellular ( 

Concrete Floor Raceways” 

covers the use of this system. 


Conduflor™ 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 





Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 








*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 


FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 


Calumet 


FLEXICORE CORP. 
BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
* Phones: 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 


MmCUChAuU- zZ 
COMPANY 
Concrete Products Division 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 
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nw DIRECTION COLORS 


selected by Raymond Loewy Associates...and you 


From the world-famed studios...and through the guidance of foremost American 
architects... Arketex Ceramic Corporation brings you a new wealth of color for greater 
decorative scope. Engineered colors that were planned to belong to contemporary 
architecture. Warm colors that will lend important friendliness and livability 

to your settings. Shades, textures, and contrasts that give free rein to even the most 
imaginative designer. Colors selected exclusively for architects, by 
Raymond Loewy Associates and you of the architectural profession. 





a new direction with 



















































































s&s N STRAIGHT-LINE DESIGN 
SSS P || | SSszzgubs : for economy in planning 
ESE SS4 MN and construction... | 
CT ==es 

| = AGAIN ARKETEX sets the pace in structural tile advances... 

f soe as first in the field to meet today’s trend to straight-line design. 
= , ES=s:: = Crisp detail, with square corners accented, cuts both 
== =S==s5 materials costs and installation time. Coves and bullnoses are 
SS SEES minimized—whether for bases, caps, or corners—as are pilasters, 
- ie recesses, finished soffits, projecting wainscoting. No need to 
a, 


provide expensive reinforced masonry lintels over windows and 
doors. No limitations on design possibilities for cost reasons. 
: . ‘ling... ‘ “i 
i Cc ALL U Ss You use just one material from floor to ceiling. work in plan 
and panels with stacked jointing as you want it...to gain i 
F oO F gS AM PLES design that reflects the best contemporary practice at savings — 
i never before possible. And your clients gain still further benefits 
| . AND from ARKETEX applications—through the lasting beauty 
and maintenance-free durability of structural ceramics 


IN F Oo RM ATI Oo N created for better architecture. 
















ARKETEX... the progressive name 


in structural ceramics M AT E R i py L S E RV I C E 


DIVISION 
ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION | the 
DISTRIBUTED BY... 300 W. Washington + Chicago 6 + FRanklin 2-3600 + Ext. 461 











